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HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING london Agents: Coverdale & Co. Ltd. 9, Bishopsgate, €.C.2 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1942. 


INSIDE A “GENERAL GRANT.” THE DRIVER’S VIEW AS ONE OF THESE US. 28-TON TANKS GOES INTO ACTION 
IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. “GENERAL GRANTS” HAVE OUTRANGED AND OUTPOUGHT ROMMEL’S Pz IV.s. 


Although they have not been long in action on the Libyan battlefront, the U-S. Pz Mark IV. tanks. In previous desert battles the 75-mm. gun-howitzer of the 
*‘ General Grant"’ tanks have already earned a brilliant reputation in and around Pz IV. outranged the tank guns of the Eighth Army, but, in an early encounter 
the ‘ Cauldron.” Our picture-—taken from inside one of these 28-ton land ironclads with the enemy, eight ‘ General Grants" routed a force of about fifty German 
as they advanced to give battle to Rommel’s forces—shows, on the right of the | Mark III. a Mark IV. tanks, fourteen of which were left on the field of battle 
driver's hatch, the barrel of the 75-mm. gun which has robbed Rommel's Panzers ** General Grants’ also formed a strong part of the British column which went to 
of their hitherto superior fire-power, and smashed large numbers of the German the help of Koenig's ghosts,’ who have now fallen back from Bir Hakeim. 
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—" turn this country and the world into a Utopia, 

or even into that tolerably happier place which 
is all that most sensible men ask for, I suggested on 
this page a week ago that it would be necessary for 
us to make a personal effort in the years ahead com- 
parable with that which we are at present making 
to win the war. That we should 
never reach a true social community 
by blackguarding one another, by 
being mean, spiteful and arrogant 
and self-righteous about others. And 
that this applies as much to those 
on the left of the road to the 
Promised Land as to those on 
the right of it, for an exclusive 
comrade is as anti-social as an 
exclusive Duke. 


Perhaps it might help to make 
the post-war ideal of personal effort 
a little easier of attainment if we 
could first reach agreement about the 
things we want in our brave new 
world. And perhaps the simplest way 
of doing this would be to start by enu- 
merating the things which we should 
all—quite regardless of our political 
complexion—like to get rid of. Rid 
of, that is, for others as well as ourselves. For it 
may be that if we could only be clear and united 
about these, the other and more personal unity would 
come of itself. After all, it has not been so much 
a moral reformation on both sides that has made 
old adversaries since the war treat each other with 
consideration and forbearance, as the overriding 
common conviction that there can be no happiness 
for anybody until Hitler and his associates have been 
beaten. The task of achieving this has given us 
unity and comradeship. And the task of eliminating 
other evils quite as noxious to humanity as the Nazis, 
and a great deal longer lived, could give us, if we 
chose, the same unity and comradeship in time of 
peace. It would provide a common activity which 
could absorb all our energies for many years after 
the war: a cause to which we could give ourselves, 
and in the pursuit of which we could find comradeship 
and peace of mind. I, for one, never again want 
to quarrel with my own countrymen. There are so 
many points on which we can all agree that it seems 
foolish to waste our energies and 
cancel out our efforts in controversy. 


Let us try to name some of them. 
We are all agreed that after the 
war no human being, in this country, 
at any rate, should grow up under 
slum conditions. If as a community 
we can beat the Luftwaffe and the 
Panzers, we can surely contrive to 
eliminate a few million inanimate 
insanitary houses, and replace them 
with dwellings with the requisite 
elements of space, beauty, and 
cleanliness which a well-to-do man 
before the war endeavoured rightly 
to give his children. The nation 
which can fill the Western Desert 
with tanks, and the air above Cologne 
with four-engined bombers, which 
can transform fishing-trawlers into 
flak-ships and mine-sweepers, and 
equip millions of fighting men in 
the space of three years, can surely 
do a little job like that. Any 
politician or economist who tells us 
that it cannot be done is no more 
to be trusted by his countrymen 
than his counterpart who, in the 
summer of 1940, told us that we 
could not beat Hitler. Without 
realising it, he is a Fifth Columnist 
and a defeatist of the most despond- 
ing kind. For he is asking us to 
believe that it is necessary to accept 
the fact that future generations of 
Englishmen must necessarily grow 
up diseased, rickety and verminous. the 
That is a fact I, for one, intend to 


however, Oxford won. 
h to Paddington. 

dington terminus, having performed the distance in twenty-five minutes.” 
drawing room (bottom), our writer of one hundred years ago says: “‘Our engraving may furnish our fair 


readers with an idea-—though, of course, only a faint one-—of the immediate ceremonial of reception.” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


refuse to accept after the war as vigorously as I refuse 
to-day to believe that it is necessary for Englishmen to 
be enslaved to Gauleiters. We were persuaded by our 
topsy-turvy system of accountancy in the past into 
regarding slums as temporarily inevitable; but, after 
witnessing our ability to accomplish the seemingly 
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“THE PRESENTATION TO HER MAJESTY.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


OF JUNE 18, 1842. 


“The present match” (top engraving) “was the sixth in which the two Universities had met, and the fame 
of the sons of Isis had heen somewhat tarnished by four successive defeats .. . the 
Henley in 1822, being the only one in which they had conquered their rivals of 
ar that Queen Victoria first travelled by train (centre), from 
“ Precisely at twenty-five minutes past twelve o'clock the royal special train entered 
king of the Queen's 


It was in that same 





first match, rowed at 
the Cam.” In 1842, 


impossible for the second time in a quarter of a century, 
we shall, I trust, refuse to be deceived into believing 
anything so craven again. 


There, at least, is one thing on whieh I think 
every Briton is agreed: an objective which we can 
all share in striving to reach. Let 
us resolve that we shall not relinquish 
our war-found unity until we have 
achieved it. And, lest this should be 
thought by super-optimists to be too 
easy and short-time a goal, there are 
plenty of others. Who, for instance, 
will deny that it is both a human evil 
and a logical absurdity that any shoe- 
maker should be unemployed so long 
as there is a man or woman in England 
wanting shoes, or that any bricklayer 
should be out of work so long as 
there is anyone in need of a house ? 
The Treasury official, banker, or 
economist who maintains that unem- 
ployment under such _ conditions 
cannot be remedied is like a man who 
argues that Hitler is unbeatable be- 
cause we cannot “ afford” to build 
more battleships or aeroplanes. The 
necessities of war have taught us 
that so long as we have labour, skill and raw material, 
we can build as many battleships and aeroplanes as 
we please, whatever financial statistics may say. 


There are other things which as a nation we can 
refuse to accept, and insist on destroying, because 
every one of us is agreed that they are harmful and 
wrong. That the food on which men and women 
depend for their health, vitality and happiness. should 
be processed and deprived of its most valuable ingre- 
dients to serve the supposed interests of a few, is a 
crime against society more grave than that of the 
murderer who drowns his wife in her bath, or chops 
up his fiancée with a hatchet. A whole fleet of German 
bombers can scarcely equal in a month the harm 
that was done before the war by the large-scale food 
adulterator in any single day of business. Here is 
an anti-social and therefore suicidal activity which 
every citizen has a common interest in preventing, 
including—though they may not realise it—the food 
adulterators themselves. No animal is so foolish as 
to poison itself, but civilised human 
beings in their organised urban 
societies persistently do so. If we are 
wise, after the war we shall get our 
doctors and scientists to tell us what 
a man needs in his food to support 
happy and healthy life, and then 
use the powers of organised society to 
see to it that our agriculturalists and 
those who prepare, tend and distribute 
our food supply it. This seems to 
me quite. as essential an object as 
expelling the Nazis from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and the Japanese 
from Malaya and the East Indies. 
For on the one as much as on the 
other depend the future health, 
happiness and wealth of mankind. 


Slums, unemployment, malnutri- 
tion can be defeated das surely as 
Germany, Italy and Japan, so long as 
we are united, resolute and true to 
ourselves. So can the mental and 
spiritual degradation of our children 
that follows from allowing the baser 
motives to govern the production of 
film and feuilleton. So can the destruc- 
tion for ill-considered profit of the 
permanent wealth of our soil, or of our 
heritage of culture and architecture. 
The elimination of these evils depends 
on our unity, our resolution and our 
common capacity for practical ideal- 
ism in the coming years of peace. If we 
cannot achieve it this time, the dead 
in both our wars will have died in vain, 
and we shall go down to posterity as 
fools and cowards unworthy of them. 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: DR. CYRIL GARBETT KNEELING 
TO RECEIVE THE DEAN’S BLESSING IN YORK MINSTER. 


r. Garbett, formerly Bishop of Winchester, has succeeded Dr. Temple as Archbishop of York, and 
2 June 11 he was installed, inducted and enthroned in the famous York Minster. He took the 
oath on the Anglo-Saxon Book of the Gospels which was written in York and has been in the 
possession of York Minster for 1000 years. r picture shows the new Archbishop kneeling to receive 

the Dean’s blessing immediately after being installed. 
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HIS MAJESTY WINS THE OAKS: THE KING LEADING IN HIS HORSE SUN CHARIOT 
AFTER IT HAD WON THE RACE AT NEWMARKET. 


The King’s filly, Sun Chariot, with Gordon Richards un, won the Oaks at Newmarket on June 12 

by a length from Lord Rosebery’s Afterthought. The filly started the hottest Oaks favourite 

on record, and she and her jockey were given a tremendous ovation 

on returning to the unsaddcling enclosure. The King and Queen both 
saw the race. (British Movietone News.) 
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two COWS AND A BULL IN A MEADOW; BY PAUL THE STEEPLE OF ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, LONDON, AS IT IS AN OLD CITY CUSTOM THE LORD MAYOR ABOUT TO 


POTTER. SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S FOR £3500. 


The above painting, from the collection of Mr. John Walter. was 

bought by Mr. Duits for £3500 at Sotheby's recently. The picture 

is signed and dated 1647. Before passing into the possession of 

the Walter family in 1834, it had brought 1105 guineas in the 
Nieuwenhuys sale in 1823. 


AFTER NAZI 


H.M.S. * PENELOPE " SAFE IN PORT THE CREW OF THE CRUISER LINE HER STARBOARD 
SIDE ABOVE HUNDREDS OF SPLINTER HOLES. 
The cruiser “ Penelope” recently underwent a gallant and prolonged action with enemy aircraft in 


the Mediterranean During her stay at Malta she was the chief target of many very heavy raids, 

and on putting to sea she was repeatedly bombed by both German and Italian aircraft Six of her 

officers and men were killed and a large number wounded, including her captain, but her guns beat 
ff every attack and her only damage was hundreds of splinter holes 


This is how the steeple of St. Luke’s Church, known among East 

Londoners as “ The Cathedral of the East,”’ has been left after the 

dropping of a stick of bombs during one of the Nazi raids on London. 

The roof was demolished, and all that supports the spire is, as can be 
seen, the purlins. 


RAIDS. PLACE THE QUILL IN THE HAND OF JOHN STOW’S EFFIGY 


One of the many interesting old customs of the City of London is the 

placing, bv the Lord Mayor, of a quill pen in the hand of the efhey of 

John Stow, famous London Chronicler, in the church of St. Andrew 

Undershaft, Leadenhall Street. The Bishop of Kensington conducted 
the service 
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rhe KING AND QUEEN TOUR 
MAJESTIES ON A BARGE PASSING ALONG ONE OF THE CANALS 


AREAS OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE THEIR 


The King and Queen recently toured the Fen districts of Cambridgeshire, where they saw what 
was formerly derelict land and marshes, now turned into a busy agricultural area, producing 
good crops of potatoes, wheat, barley and sugar beet Land girls are doing a large share of the 
work in these districts. and their Majesties stopped to talk with many of them Part of their 
tour was made in a barge down the canals, or lodes, from where they had an excellent view 
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THE FIGHTING FORCES OF RUSSIA: 
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SOME OF THE US5S.S.R. 
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HIGH SPIRITS, DESPITE THE SNOW. NOTE THE FIXED BAYONETS, 
INDICATING THE PROXIMITY OF THE ENEMY. 
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THE BLACK SEA FLEET HAS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE DEFENCE OF : q 
5 SEBASTOPOL. PICTURE TAKEN ABOARD THE BATTLESHIP “‘ PARIZHSKAYA KOMMUNA.” 
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THE RUSSIAN INFANTRY HAVE MADE DEADLY USE OF INNUMERABLE TRENCH-MORTARS. 
OUR PICTURE SHOWS RED ARMY SOLDIERS LOADING A MORTAR. 
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KHARKOV SECTOR. 


AN ACTUAL BATTLE PICTURE SHOWING 
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Marines have 
well-nigh 


of all 
that 


long struggle on 
Russian forces have been used by 
in 
invincible might 


THROUGH A WOOD IN THE 
RED ARMY UNITS HOLDING 


innumerable cases 
of Germany. 


A POSITION RECENTLY 


the Eastern battlefront has incontrovertibly shown with what success all 
their 
out-manauvred and out-fought what 
Before Germany's treacherous attack, few people (including 
tainly the German High Command) had any conception of the strength, spirit and—perhaps most important 

the equipment of the Russian fighting machine. 
Hitler's hordes could not only be held, but thrown back. 


leaders, and how 


That machine was the first to show 


RECAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 
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and 
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Force 
to be 


the Red Army, Navy, Air 
was once thought 











cer- A WARSHIP OF 


the world 
Our pictures on these two pages show 


THE RUSSIAN BLACK SEA FLEET FIRING 
DURING THE SHELLING OF GERMAN AND RUMANIAN POSITIONS IN 
PROTRACTED SEBASTOPOL BATTLE. 
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THE 





(Continued opposite. 
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‘R.| LAND AND SEA UNITS WHICH HAVE FOILED THE ENEMY. 


So 
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4 
a COSSACK SAPPERS—-ARMED WITH AUTOMATIC RIFLES—WATCH THE EXPLOSION OF AN 


ENEMY BLOCKHOUSE SOMEWHERE ON THE CRIMEAN SECTOR OF THE FRONT. 




















A RUSSIAN FIELD-GUN BATTERY AWAITING THE SIGNAL TO ADVANCE. IT WAS RUSSIAN 
+ ARTILLERY WHICH DESTROYED HITLER’S ORIGINAL HOPE OF A BREAK-THROUGH. 
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; r A RUSSIAN GIRL SNIPER—-USING A RIFLE WITH A TELESCOPIC SIGHT. BY HER & 
? ‘ ACCURATE SHOOTING SHE HAS ACCOUNTED FOR 300 GERMANS. } 
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r WATCHED BY THE INHABITANTS OF A VILLAGE IN THE KHARKOV AREA. GERMAN PRISONERS y 








BEING MARCHED BACK TO AN INTERKRNMENT CAMP. 
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' = _____ Rn Me 
J A GROUP OF THE GUNNERS OF THE RED CRUISER ‘“‘ KRASNY KAVKAZ."" THESE MEN HAVE ALL BEEN @& 
DECORATED FOR BRAVERY IN ACTION AGAINST THE GERMANS. / 
Continued.) 
: various units of the Russian fighting forces which have inflicted such heavy losses on the enemy. The 
at German Army no longer can claim the finest and the most modern weapons: time and again Russian 
" ae automatic rifles, Russian artillery, Russian mortars, tanks, land-mines, aircraft and warships have pulverised 
5 f FIELD-MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN, IN COMMAND OF GERMAN AND << the invaders.. In the battle-line itself the fighting-men have made wonderful use of the weapons provided 
/ RUMANIAN TROOPS ON THE EASTERN FRONT, WITH FIELD-MARSHAL them from the arsenals of the Soviet Union. It should be remembered that when the Russian armies 
{ . FREIHERRN VON RICHTHOFEN. f fell back before the weight of the initial assault, much factory machinery was carried em bloc to the rear, 


-3 . : ( a brilliant feat of organisation which contributed greatly to the confusion of the enemy 
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THE FIRST 
JAPANESE PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE 
TREACHEROUS ATTACK 
ON PEARL HARBOUR. 


HESE first Japanese photographs attempt to glorify 
the historic act of base treachery when on Sunday, 
December 7, while high Japanese emissaries were in 
Washington parleying of peace, the Nipponese suddenly 
attacked Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. The Nazi organ we 
cite terms it ‘“* The Battle of Hawaii,’’ but its pictures 
and descriptions naturally fail to live up to such a 
title. It admits that “‘ Pearl Harbour slept.’’ Said 
Colonel Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, after visiting 
the scene, *‘ The Japanese failed in their purpose to 
knock out the United States before the war began.” 
The losses given by Colonel Knox were severe, but not 
crippling. The old battleship ‘ Arizona’’ was sunk, 
the ‘* Oklahoma "’ capsized, but could be repaired, three 
destroyers were lost, a minelayer, and an old wireless- 
controlled target-ship. The United States, burning to 
avenge this act of uncivilised treachery, made steacy 
preparations, and within six months the Americans 
have fully avenged Pearl Harbour. It is offset by the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, the Battle of Midway Island, 
and the latest action off the Aleutian Islands, in which 
latter the enemy have lost four warships and a trans- 


port vessel. The Battle of the Coral Sea, in the begin- 
ning of May, marked the first steps in American naval THESE PICTURES, PUBLISHED IN A BERLIN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, INCLUDE A JAPANESE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT DAWN 


(Continued below. ON DECEMBER 7, WITH THE CREW WAVING TO A TORPEDO-BOMBER WHEN TAKING OFF FOR PEARL HARBOUR. 


PEARL HARBOUR STILL SLEEPS, UNAWARE OF JAPANESE TREACHERY BEFORE THERE WAS EVEN A SUGGESTION OF WAR. THE FIRST BOMBS FELL ON SUNDAY, WHEN AIRCRAFT 
AND SMALL U-BOATS ATTACKED THE BATTLESHIPS LYING OFF FORD ISLAND, AND LATER ANOTHER ATTACK FOLLOWED. 


THE BATTLESHIP “OKLAHOMA” IS SUNK AND HUGE PATCHES OF OIL ARE SEEN ON THE WATER (SEEN LEFT), BOMBS 
NEAR MISSFS IN THE VICINITY OF THE BATTLESHIPS, WHILE ON THE sens 2 terme. poe ce ee 
Continued.) ‘ 
triumph. The U.S. Navy Department on June 12 recorded the sinking of fifteen two heavily. an ; 
enemy warships, including the new aircraft-carrier “ Ryukaru’’ and three heavy American centiee Won his ans shies demamnd - <—; — -_ Rei 
cruisers, two more probably sunk and twenty damaged, with over a hundred air pilot who took part in the battle reported thet rt a oe oh cx-md 
craft. The U.S. lost only three ships, including the aircraft-carrier ‘ Lexington."’ were of the “ Kaga"’ class (26,900 mn one certai ra ot ; : vlan cag ages ono 
Then there followed, in the second week of June, the sea-air battle of Midway Island, probables. Japanese and U.S.A. naval losses rose 4 : yo ao we bon ~ 
where Admiral Nimitz, C.-in-C. of the American Pacific Fleet. caught the Japs attack estimate, are as follows: Japan, battleship, 1 (doub — re = . aig hc 
ing Midway Island In this action the enemy lost two or three aircraft-carriers with carriers, 3 to S; U.S.4., 1; Japan pn 18 ae “ S 1 Siece : sagen, a 
all their aircraft, three battleships damaged. one at least badly, four cruisers hit, (7? te 21: S.A... 13: Japan, submarines "27 (including midgets) —_ — 
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AFTER THE GREAT CORAL SEA VICTORY THE U.S.S. “LEXINGTON” BLOWS UP. 


























THE 33,000-TON AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘“‘ LEXINGTON,” WHICH BLEW UP AND HAD 
'] TO BE ABANDONED SEVERAL HOURS AFTER THE FINAL ENGAGEMENT IN THE BATTLE 
OF THE CORAL SEA. 





nnd 





BLAZING IN HER 
ENTIRE LENGTH, j 4 
THE “ LEXINGTON’ y i 





1S ABANDONED TO 
HER FATE. 
ALTHOUGH HIT 
BY JAPANESE 
BOMBS AND 





SO 


i H TORPEDOES, IT WAS 

THE END OF THE ‘“‘ LEXINGTON”: MEMBERS OF THE CREW CAN BE SEEN LEAPING INTO j | AN INTERNAL 

THE WATER FROM THE DOOMED AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, WHILST A DESTROYER, BARELY { | 
SEEN THROUGH THE SMOKE, RACES TO THE RESCUE. 
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THE “ LEXINGTON” WITH A FULL COMPLEMENT OF AIRCRAFT ON BOARD. THE NORMAL NUMBER SHE \ \ GRUMMAN AMPHIBIAN 





"PLANE, ON THE DECK OF THE U.S.S 
/ LEXINGTON,” AFTER HAVING BEEN HOISTED ON BOARD 
Q 





CARRIED WAS FROM 81 TO 83, THE MAXIMUM, 90. 
> 


The story of the Coral Sea Battle has now been told, a story which proves that the | torpedoes and bombs, but the crew extinguished the fires and recovered the aircraft 
campaign was nothing short of disaster for the Japanese. The enemy lost at least Several hours later, after the action was finished, a terrific internal explosion took 
seven warships sunk, and a large number of transports, and at least twenty more place, and after fighting the fire for fifteen hours, the crew was obliged to abandon 


ships were severely damaged. The United States, on the other hand, lost only three her. The US. Navy Department has disclosed that Japanese losses are greater in 
a tanker, a destroyer, and the aircraft-carrier ‘ Lexington,” and she was lost only tonnage than the total suffered by the U.S. Navy, and that in the Midway battle 
indirectly by enemy action. It was on May & that the “ Lexington” was hit by two they surprised the enemy with a new torpedo bomber, the Grumman “ Avenger 
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HOSE people in this country and in the 
United States who raised the cry 
“Victory this year!’’ were badly advised. 
The words can only mean that the war is to 
be brought to a victorious conclusion this 
year, and since this is very improbable, there 
must result a serious disappointment for the 
mass of the unreflecting. Were it made 
clear that the ultimate issue was likely to 
be decided this year, though we should have 
no concrete proof of the fact and might not indeed be 
able to gauge the moment when the tide had turned, no 
harm would be done, and, in fact, all who required a spur 
to fresh effort would receive it. It seems almost certain 
that the events of this summer will be decisive, though, 
just as a boxer who is already groggy can sometimes 
conceal the fact and hold out for several rounds more, the 
loser may go on fighting for some time. To me at least 
the issue seems pretty clear. If the Russians can go 
on fighting throughout the summer without suffering an 
irreparable disaster, continuing to cover their own oilfields 
and with our aid protecting those of the Middle East, 
then a final Allied victory is as certain as anything subject 
to human calculation can be. The power of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will then be so tremendous that Ger- 
many’s interior lines will no longer avail her and she will 
be remorselessly crushed. But if Germany by a supreme 
effort were to overrun the Caucasus and turn against the 
British Middle East front, then the issue of the war would 
be by no means so assured and its duration would be 
greatly extended. 

There have already been certainly two operations 
which may be counted as major German offensives : that 
against the Kerch Peninsula, which was successful, and 
that against Sebastopol, which is full of danger ; that which 
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such as secondary minerals, in which Germany is lacking 
are being used recklessly. Everything points to a cal- 
culated depletion of the reserves, the obvious inference 
being that the rulers of Germany hope they will serve to bring 
about a decision this year and so will not be required in 1943. 

The next assumption is that the first step towards the 
decision must be taken by delivering a knock-out blow to 
Russia. As before, there are two alternatives: to strike 
the main blow in the centre, with Moscow as the geographical 
objective, in the hope that this would involve the dis- 
integration of the Russian administrative machinery ; the 
second, and to my mind the more probable, being to drive 
towards the Caucasus. Neither could be accomplished— 
and, in fact, Germany would not desire to accomplish 
either—without drawing into the campaign and defeating 
the main body of the Red Army. Another campaign is 
on the cards, though only as an adjunct, not as an 
alternative to, those already mentioned. It is an attempt 
to close the Arctic supply route by which Russia has been 
receiving the bulk of the munitions of war provided for 
her by this country and the United States. This might 
be carried out from Northern Finland, but operations in 
this area have hitherto proved singularly unfruitful. The 
Germans may, therefore, make a great effort to capture 
Leningrad, clear the Gulf of Finland for the use of their 
seaborne traffic, and with its aid sustain a powerful 
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desirability of which this vear has now 
been formally recognised. We need not 
worry ourselves by imagining that the 
whole of the German Army is the equal 
of the Afrika Korps. That is a picked 
body of men, specially trained and 
commanded by a soldier who may be, 
in the words of Rundstedt, ‘‘a mediocre 
self-made strategist and advertiser,” but 
is certainly a consummate tactician and 
a leader of inspiring quality. But we must remember 
that it is only in this theatre of the war that we have had 
an opportunity to bring our forces up to a standard of 
training as high as that of the enemy, or at all events to 
add the final polish of active service which is worth a far 
longer period of exercises and manoeuvres. There may 
not be a large proportion of the German Army which is 
the equal of the Afrika Korps, but there are other forma- 
tions of the same calibre and plenty which are not far 
below it. So, whatever second front may be selected, 
we shall require the highest skill in our leadership 
and the best possible offensive and defensive armament. 
We shall be unable to afford any weaknesses, any 
serious blunders, because we shall be up against a 


foe who will relentlessly probe for any chinks that, 


may exist in our armour and take every advantage of 
them if he discovers them. 

Above all, we must insure that the link between the 
Army and the R.A.F. is at least as intimate on the second 
European front as it has recently become in the Middle 
East. Such is not the case at present, and there is no 
time to be lost.in perfecting our arrangements for co-opera- 
tion. It is really disgraceful that such a muddle as we 
have witnessed in the provision of dive-bombers should 
have been permitted. It is no excuse to talk cf shipping 
delays ; if the authorities had not been half-hearted about 
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THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, THE U.S. OUTLYING BASTION WHICH THREATENS JAPAN FROM THE NORTH PACIFIC: 


A MAP (WITH INSETS) OF THE 1200-MILE-LONG AR( HIPELAGO, RECENTLY 


ATTACKED BY JAPANESE WARSHIPS AND AIRCRAFT AT ATTU AND KISKA--WHERE FIVE ENEMY WARSHIPS WERE DAMAGED AND AT DUTCH HARBOUR, THE PRINCIPAL BASE. 


The Japanese official assurances to the Soviet Union that her attacks upon the Aleutian Islands “ in 
no way threaten the integrity of Russian territory,” will no doubt be appraised by our Soviet Allies | 
at their true value. At the western extremity of the Aleutians lies Attu Island, 160 miles west 
of Kiska, in both of which the Japanese attempted to land on June !1, as announced by Washington. | 
lt was stated that enemy operations were still in progress, but that U.S. Army and Navy aircraft 


has more recently begun in the Kharkov region probably 
belongs to the same category. But up to the time of 
writing there has not been one of the gigantic offensives, 
involving half a score or more of armoured divisions and 
scores of motorised and infantry divisions, which were 
characteristic of last year. Meanwhile the Russians 
appear to be moving in the north, between Lakes Ladoga 
and Ilnen, and there are hints that they have been massing 
forces somewhere in the area west of Moscow. The 
shrewdest observers in this country have been a little 
puzzled by the long delay on the German side, and are 
wondering whether it points to difficulties in mounting 
operations on the largest scale, but they still believe that 
a great German effort is to come and that it will not be 
long delayed. If Germany possesses the power to strike 
such a blow—-and there is little serious ground for the 
belief that she does not—then she obviously must take 
her opportunity in the near future. Time is too precious 
for her to let slip a week of which she can avail herself. 

The German leaders have been dilating upon the 
dangers and difficulties which lie before the armed forces 
and the nation, and I find it difficult to believe that this 
talk is all sheer bluff. It would be very dangerous bluff, 
because it would not be likely to have any particular 
influence upon the plans of the Allies, whereas it might 
have an unfortunate effect upon the highly strung and 
already strained German people. There can be little doubt 
that the Nazis never looked forward to a war of the present 
type and prospects, or expected to find themselves in their 
present situation after nearly three years of hostilities. 
That is not to say that Germany is not still immensely 
powerful; indeed, in certain respects more powerful than 
ever, But, according to the evidence in our hands, this 
power has been maintained or increased at the expense of 
the future. There is reason to believe that industry and 
agriculture have been milked for the fighting forces, and 
rations have been kept up on a scale which will cripple the 
whole national economy by next: year Some products, 


important U.S. base in the 


offensive eastward on both sides of Lake Ladoga. Whether, 
in view of increased Russian strength and armament, 
Germany has the power to combine this offensive with 
another in the centre or in the south is not certain. If 
not, then she has little enough time for both successively. 
We shall, however, be wise to assume that such an effort 
is not beyond her strength to undertake, whatever con- 
fidence we may feel that she will not reach her goals. 
If she does not begin before the end of June, we shall 
conclude that something has gone wrong or that she is 
ravaged by unsuspected weaknesses. 

That the sheer fighting power of the German Army 
has not diminished should be clear from the Kerch opera- 
tion, from the recovery and counter-offensive at Kharkov, 
and, above all, from the course of the campaign in Libya, 
the details of which are so much better known to us. There 
the Axis forces have suffered a sharp strategic check, but 
the comparatively small German contingent, fighting in 
the midst of doubtful and shaky allies—and often, it would 
seem, inspiring them to fine feats of arms—has given as 
good as it has got tactically and has never been robbed of 
the initiative. Even as these words are written, it is 
attacking again after having compelled the withdrawal of 
the Free French garrison from Bir Hakeim after a mag- 
nificent defence. Our forces, and still less the invaluable 
territories and bases which they are covering, appear to 
stand in no great danger, but, on the other hand, there 
does not at the moment appear to be any prospect of the 
smashing British counter-offensive for which we had hoped. 
That may come, but if so, it will be as the result of another 
phase not in the immediate offing. I can see General 
Ritchie dealing the enemy some staggering blows, but I 
cannot see in the near future any rout of the German 
Afrika Korps. From that danger, which, for a time, 
seemed to be overhanging it, it appears to have extricated 
itself. 

hese considerations must be borne in mind when dis 
cussing the possibilities of a second front in Europe, the 


had forced him to retire from the populated regions. Attu, in fact, lies only 450 miles cast of Russian 
Kamchatka, and half-way between it and outlying Russian islands. Japan, it may be mentioned 
has lately increased her forces in Manchuria to thirty-five divisions, or over 600,000 men. The most 
i 1200-mile-long Aleutian archipelago is Dutch Harbour (shown in our 
small inset), not far from the extremity of Alaska. 


the whole matter and believed the dive-bomber to be 
obsolete, the difficulties would have been overcome. Had 
it not been for the German strength in dive-bombers in 
North Africa, we should have made better progress in the 
battle which is now raging. At one moment there are 
said to have been sixty dive-bombers over Bir Hakeim, 
covered by about forty Me. ** rogs”’ and “ rros,” during 
the final attacks on the position, and yet there are people 
who persist in talking of the somewhat old-fashioned 
machines used by the Germans as “ easy meat” and in 
openly deriding them. It is doubtful whether the Free 
French forces who defended Bir Hakeim would confirm 
this description, any more than the Russian soldiers and 
marines who are being pounded at Sebastopol. There are 
still too many people in this country who look at war 
through biinkered eyes, and sometimes the blinkers are 
put on of their own choice, so that they may not see what 
it irks them to behold. 

Armament and air support are the two vital necessities 
of a second front, but the basis is shipping, and the pro- 
tection of shipping again calls for reorganisation and 
forethought regarding the employment of the air arm. 
Shipping will be required not only for the landing and 
maintenance of any expeditionary force, but also for the 
transport aeross the Atlantic of American troops, of whom 
it may be conceived that the most highly trained will form 
a part of it, while other formations in a less advanced state 
of preparation will replace British troops engaged oversea. 
I am not going into details, because I regard the market 
place (or Trafalgar Square) discussion of such projects as 
useless when it is not mischievous. I think it quite pro 
bable that the events of this summer in Russia may at once 
demand and make possible the opening of such a front, 
though perhaps the ideal moment would have been a little 
later. But | want to make it clear that we shall be taking 
on a task which must not be underrated, and that only 
the best will be good enough to accomplish it We 
work for that best. 
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BATTLE SCENES: RESCUING TANKS FROM 











TANK 
REPAIR 


WITH BOMBS BURSTING AROUND THEM, A RESCUE UNIT MANCEUVRES A _ BRITISH 
ON TO THE RAMPS OF THE TRANSPORTER WHICH WILL HURRY IT TO THE 
BASE—A RADIO PICTURE FROM THE BATTLEFRONT. 
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INSET : GENERAL 
HAKEIM, 
DAYS. 


A ** GENERAL GRANT.” 
THE GARRISON OF BIR 
OUTPOST FOR SIXTEEN 


THE CREW MOUNTING 
KOENIG, COMMANDER OF 
WHICH HELD THE DESERT 
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INSIDE A * GENERAL GRANT,” THE LOADER RAMS HOME A SHELL IN THE BREECH 
OF ONE OF THE 75-MM. GUNS, WHICH HAVE GIVEN US SUPERIOR FIRE-POWER WHEN 
MEETING ROMMEL’S NEWEST PANZER UNITS. 





Two features which stand out from the Libyan campaign are the immediate success 
of the American ‘ General Grant tanks and the gallant defence of Bir Hakeim 
by Free French forces under the command of General Koenig. The garrison of Bir 
Hakeim held fast against repeated enemy assaults for sixteen days, until, on the 
order of General Ritchie, the French were withdrawn on the night of June 10-11 
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“THE CAULDRON.” 
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DESERT BATTLE FROM HIS ADVANCED 
LIEUT.-GENERAL WILLOUGHBY 
GOTT 


THE COMPLEX 
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** They have played a vital part in upsetting 
report from G.H.Q., Cairo Their magnificent 
admiration of the United Nations."’ Not so much in the 
importance, is our improved system of tank salvage, and the 
the top of the page show a salvage crew at work in the thick of 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT: 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS 








ENEMY 
PRISONERS, TAKEN IN THE 
BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN 
DESERT, SEEN SQUATTING 
IN THE SAND AWAITING 
THEIR) REMOVAL TO A 
CONCENTRATION CAMP. 
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HEROES OF BIR HAKEIM, TWO FRENCIL SOLDIERS MAKING 
/ 1HEIR WAY OUT OF THE FREE FRENCH BASTION TO \ 





CONTINUE THEIR HEROIC FIGHT WITH THE ALLIES. 











BEFORE THE 
BATTLE WAS 
JOINED. AN 
AMERICAN 
SERGEANT- 
INSTRUCTOR 
LECTURING TO 
TANK CREWS ON 
THE ALREADY- 
FAMOUS * GENERAL 
GRANT”’ TANK. 














GERMAN 
PRISONERS— MEN 
OF THE AFRIKA 

KORPS-——BEING 
GIVEN WATER, 
FOLLOWING THEIR 
CAPTURE. AT THE 
SAME TIME A 
BRITISH SERGEANT 
SEARCHES THROUGH 
THEIR PAPERS. 
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| AN ENEMY TANK HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO A STANDSTILL, BUT THE CREW HAVE YET TO APPEAR. 
( BRITISH SOLDIERS STAND BY WITH RIFLES AT “ THE READY.” 


A‘ the time of writing, the Battle of the Libyan Desert is being fought out with increasing intensity in the 
whirling dust thrown up by the opposing mechanised units and exploding shells. Rommel, having at 
long last and at a heavy cost achieved his objective at Bir Hakeim, struck swiftly to the north and would 


seem to have reverted to his original objective--the famous stronghold of Tobruk. Everything points to the 
fact that while the final struggle for the French bastion on the left of the Allied line was in. progress, Rommel 
was already preparing to strike at Tobruk immediately the circumstances of the battle allowed it. It is 
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*; | OUR ARMY GRAPPLES WITH ROMMEL. 
fS | AT THE FRONT LINE. 
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| A NEW PICTURE, JUST 
RECEIVED IN LONDON, 
SHOWING SOME OF THE 
FIRST GERMAN PRISONERS 
CAPTURED IN THE 
PRESENT BATTLE RESTING 
IN A FORWARD PRISONER- 
4 OF-WAR CAMP. 
— 
THE AMERICAN 
GENERAL STUART” 
HAS ALSO PLAYED 
AN IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE 
DESERT. HERE A 
N TRAINLOAD OF 
THEM IS SEEN 
i READY TO MOVE 
OFF. 
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ee 
WHILE ONE 
BRITISH 
INFANTRYMAN 
NESTLES BEHIND A 
MACHINE-GUN, HIS 
COMPANION GETS 
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ANOTHER OF GENERAL ROMMEL'S TANKS NOW IN BRITISH HANDS. ON BOTH SIDES TANK LOSSES Have 4 
j f BEEN HEAVY, BUT TRANSPORTERS HAVE RESCUED MANY UNDER HEAVY FIRE \ 
e a Re OE rn oO aamaetnaniaaaa sided dma ceacatanscapateaal tence diciadaueaiae aes i) 
~~ Continued.) 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of the -battle, but, in the words of ‘* The Times,’ ‘it would certainly 
: ‘ appear that this venturesome Axis offensive must before long produce a definite result, and that should it be 
< i - 5 LATTE IIIT LOGE LEA PRESS TALIA, defeated there will be no further serious anxiety for the western approaches to Egypt during the remainder of 
, » TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS TAKING NO CHANCES WHILE SEARCHING the summer Were the enemy to take Tobruk, the threat to Egypt might still not be grave But the loss 
= A GERMAN FRISONERK IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS CAPTURE ['¥ of prestige would be serious.” The old defence lines which withstood siege for so long are prepared for any 


AN SIGNTE ARMY USM fresh onslaught Tobruk is ready 
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COLOGNE: BEFORE AND AFTER THE GREAT 1000-BOMBER RAID. 





tae 
THE KOLNISCHE GUMMIFADEN FABRIK AT DEUTZ, ON THE THE SAME FACTORY AFTER THE RAID: THE MAIN BUILDING HAS BEEN ENTIRELY DESTROYED. 
BEFORE THE RAID ON MAY 30. TYRES AND TUBES WERE MANUFACTURED HERE, 
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COLOSSAL DESTRUCTION IN THE EHRENFELD DISTRICT OF COLOGNE. MOST OF THE BUILDINGS OVER A LARGE AREA HAVE BEEN SEVERELY DAMAGED. 
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SERIOUSLY DAMAGED: THE SAME KOLN-NIPPES RAILWAY WORKSHOPS AFTER THE RAID: THEY HAVE BEEN ALMOST 
COMPLETELY DESTROVED AND ARE NOW RENDERED USELESS. 


MOR?P THAN 250 FACTORY RUILDINGS HAVE BFEN DESTROYED OR 


THE KOLN-NIPPES FACTORY BEFORE THE RAID. 
1000-bomber raid on Cologne on ! it is estimated that more than 250 factory buildings and workshops have been 
May 30 show damage to be heavy and widespread over the entire city. The area destroyed or seriously damaged, and our photographs show the truth of this state 
which includes the heart of the city has perhaps suffered the most, and one of the ment, in relation to the Kélnische Gummifaden Fabrik. the Kéln Nippes factory, and 
few buildings which has escaped is the famous cathedral In the industrial area several in the Ehrenfeld district, on the south-west side of the city 


Reconnaissance pictures taken after the R.A.F.'s 
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THE HEART OF COLOGNE DEVASTATED BY THE R.A. 
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A COMPLETELY DEVASTATED AREA IN THE HEART OF COLOGNE: BETWEEN THE HOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE AND SOUTH BRIDGE, 
ON THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE. THE CATHEDRAL (BOTTOM, LEFT) IS ONE OF THE FEW BUILDINGS SURVIVING IN THIS BIG AREA 
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THE CAPITAL SHIP OF TO-MORROW? A SUGGESTED DESIGN 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. DA 
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A PROPHESIED BATTLESHIP OF 45,000 TONS, WITH LATEST PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ARMAMENT, HUfL PI 





The lesson of the present war has conclusively proved that the capital ship of | construction. It means many revolutionary ideas in naval architecture The with 
to-morrow must carry adequate aircraft protection, for aircraft attack can only | forward “ A™ turret of a " B.A.C.” ship is recessed into the deck, which would | acco 
be met by other aircraft Hence the future major warship must inevitably tend make little difference to its 16-in guns firing at the high angle of modern long | reco 
towards a combination of the battleship and aircraft-carrier How will it be range action “B" and "X" turrets remain at the usual upper-deck level, Carri 
done? Here, our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, co-operating with naval experts, gives but are so housed that the flight deck extensions pass over them. These hulls 
above his suggested design for the battleship-cum-aircraft-carner, the type being extensions fore and aft slide back over (or under, if preferred) the fixed portion then 
in size and weight approximately that of the latest capital ships under of the flight deck Two lifts quickly get the aircraft on or off the flight deck | so 1 
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SSIGN FOR A COMBINED BATTLESHIP-CUM-AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


Tist G. H. DAvis, IN CO-OPERATION WITH NAVAL EXPERTs. 
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THE WHOLE HULL LIBERALLY 
SUBDIVIDED BY 
WATER-TIGHT BULKHEADS. 


OWING TO THE CRAMPING OF THE CREWS SPACE A "MOTHER" (OR 
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WATER -TIGHT 
SEAL. 


, HULL PROTECTED BY BULKHEAD SUB-DIVISIONS, A FLIGHT DECK AND HANGAR FOR OVER 15 AIRCRAFT. 
| 
| 
| 
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The with a margin of safety. Into the design is ‘placed amidships a hangar to armour-belts, armour-decks, and anti-torpedo protection. To reduce weight, welding 
rould accommodate approximately fifteen fighter aircraft plus two or three torpedo- will be extensively employed, but the provision of space for the necessary gear, plus 
long reconnaissance ‘planes. As protection is the first desideratum, the majority hangars and watertight bulkheads, will not allow for the present spacious accommodation 
evel carried would be fighters. The enormous strength of German and Japanese for the crew. The single funnel and tower are placed as in an aircraft-carrier. Sea 
“hese hulls, by sub-division in transverse and longitudinal bulkheads, has enabled cabins, etc., are reduced to a minimum. For secondary armament the ship carries 
rtion them to withstand heavy punishment from torpedoes, bombing and _ shell-fire, a battery of eighteen 5°25 in. dual-purpose guns housed in triple gun-turrets, with 
deck so the hull of to-morrow's capital ship must be very strong by sub-division, existing batteries of 2-pounder pom-poms, and multiple machine-guns. 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 20-YEAR TREATY: M. MOLOTOV’S HISTORIC FLIGHT. 


M. MOLOTOV’S HISTORIC VISIT TO LONDON AND WASHINGTON : THE MONSTER 


SUBSTRATOSPHERE BOMBER, CARRYING A CREW OF FOURTEEN, IN WHICH HE FLE 


AN HISTORIC MOMENT: MR. EDEN SIGNING THE TWENTY-YEAR TREATY OF AI 


WITH RUSSIA, SEATED (LEFT TO RIGHT), M. MAISKY, M. MOLOTOV AND MR. CHURCHILL. 


ON THE TERRACE OF NO. I0: M. MOLOTOV, WITH M. MAISKY, MR. ATTLEF, 
THE PRIME MINISTER AND MR. ANTHONY EDEN, AFTER SIGNING THE TREATY. 


One of the war's best-kept secrets, the journey to this country and America, in 
a monster warplane, of M. Molotov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, is likely 
to have unpleasant consequences for the Axis Powers. M. Molotov, who spent 
six days in this country, concluded a twenty-year Treaty of Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance between Great Britain and Soviet Russia, not the least important 
feature of which is the envisaging of a second front in Europe in 1942. The 


THE SOVIET COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, M. _MOLOTOV, BEING 


) GREETED BY A SENIOR R.A.F, OFFICER AS HE STEPS OUT OF THE MACHINE. 


AFTER SIX DAYS fN BRITAIN M. MOLOTOV FLEW ON TO WASHINGTON TO DISCUSS 
VITAL MATTERS WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—A RADIOED PICTURF. 
. 
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Treaty was signed on May 26, and M. Molotov then flew across the Atlantic to 
Washington, where he came to an agreement with President Roosevelt on the 
extension of the Lease-Lend Act and other matters of strategy and supply, and 
on the implications of the Atlantic Charter. The announcement of the Pact was 
made to a cheering House of Commons by Mr. Anthony Eden on June I!. On 
June 14 M. Molotov was back in Russia, after an historic 11,000-mile journey 
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THE NAZI SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL : A LARGE-SCALE MAP SHOWING THE TERRAIN SURROUNDING THE GREAT NAVAL 
PORT. REPRODUCED FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ’’ OF JANUARY 20, 1855, DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


For over six weeks General von Manstein’s I!th Army has been hammering tense.’ Largely an artillery battle, the enemy laimed to have x tra 

at the fortress of Sebastopol Paratroop attacks, flame-throwers, and giant ever deeper by close-range fighting into the fortress area The Nazis cla { 
tanks thrown in on June !2 were all defeated with heavy loss The ring round that Fort Stalin, situated on a dominating height, was captured The at 
the port was tightening, and the garrison reported the situation extremely map of | was republished on a smaller scale in November 1941 
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SUBMARINE HEROES FACE SWIFT OR PROTRACTED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArRTiISsr, CapTain Bry 


Se 














A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SCENE ON BOARD H.M. SUBMARINE “THRASHER” pur 


Lieut. Peter Watkinson Roberts and Petty Officer Thomas Gould have each aircraft. After darkness had fallen the ‘‘ Thrasher” surfaced—close to the the 
been awarded the Victoria Cross for great valour while serving in H.M. Submarine enemy coast, and in immediate danger of being detected by enemy patrols 
Thrasher." and in the above picture our special artist has reconstructed It was then discovered that two bombs—-still unexploded—had crashed through 
the scene in which was performed a remarkable deed of cold-blooded daring. the housing of the deck-gun. One was jammed in the deck plating, the other 
The story goes back to February 16, when the “ Thrasher,’’ having attacked had penetrated the superstructure and was resting on the upper surface of the 
and sunk an enemy supply ship, was in turn attacked by warships and pressure hull—-wedged in the 18-inch space separating the pressure hull from In t 
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DEATH: A DEED OF COLD-BLOODED GALLANTRY. 


DE GRINEAU, FROM OFFICIAL DETAILS. 





an 
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R” DURING THE TENSE FIFTY MINUTES TAKEN TO REMOVE THE SECOND BOMB. 


the submarine’s outer skin. Two men immediately volunteered to get the was a loud twanging noise, as of a broken spring, which added nothing to 
bombs out—Lieut. Roberts and P.O. Thomas Gould. Both knew the risk their peace of mind.’’ Working in almost complete darkness, soaked to the 
they ran, not only of certain death if the bombs exploded, but also of skin in ice-cold water, the two men, one pushing the bomb, the other pulling, 
drowning like rats in a trap should the submarine be forced to crash-dive as a dragged the bomb along what to them must have seemed the longest 20 ft. in 
result of enemy action. Our pieture shows the second bomb being removed. the world. In fifty minutes their task was done, the extricated bomb thrown 
In the words of the official citation: ‘‘ Every time the bomb was moved there overboard, and the submarine safe 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: BIRTHDAY HONOURS AND PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 
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MR. JOHN M. KEYNES. 
Created a baron. A member of the 
Exchequer Consultative Council. 


Po te rn oe 


LORD WOOLTON. 
Created a Companion of Honour. 
Lord Woolton is Minister of Food. 


THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND. 
The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, 
created a Knight of the Garter. 








AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A. 
Awarded the Order of Merit 
Birthday Honours List. 














ADM. SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. 

Created a baronet. He is head 

of the Admiralty Delegation to 
ashington. 





AIR MAR. A. T. HARRIS. 
The C.-in-C. Bomber Command, 
receives 





MR. R. WATSON WATT. 
Scientific Adviser on Tele-com- : 
munications to Aircraft Pro- : 
duction, receives a knighthood. : 


the K.C.B. in 
King’s Honours List. 


the 





MR. CHARLES R. FAIREY. 

Created a knight. 

Director-General of British .Air 
Commission, Washington. 


oo 


¢ 


in the 





PROFESSOR EDGAR D. ADRIAN. 
Professor of Physiology at Cambridge, 


receives the Order of Merit. 











< 








He is 








MR, F. HANDLEY PAGE. 
The managing director 
Handley Page Aircraft 
pany, has been created a knight. 


of 
m- 





nnn. 


MR, F. J. MORTIMER. 
He has received the C.B.E. for 
a lifetime devoted to photo- 

graphy. 
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CAPTAIN J. D. 8. STRING- 
FELLOW PENDLEBURY. 

A distinguished archzologist, and 
one-time contributor to “ The 
Illustrated London News,” Cap- 
tain Pendlebury is reported killed 
in Crete in 1941 at the age of 
thirty-six. He was for some time 
British Vice-Consul at Candia. 








MR. MORLEY ROBERTS. 

Roberts, author of more than 
sixty novels and books of adven- 
ture, died on June 3. He was born 
in 1852, and at the age of nineteen 


Mr 


went to Australia. e took part 


in the building of the Canadian 






Pacific Railway, and at one time 
sailed before the mast. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL CG. N. MACREADY. 
General Macready has been appointed 
to succeed Lieut.-General Sir H. Col- 
ville Wemyss as Chief of the British 


Aimy Staff at Washington. He was 

hief of the British Military Mission to 

the Egyptian Army in 1938 He was 
born in 1891, 
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LIEUT. P. S. ROBERTS, V.C. 
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PETTY-OFFICER GOULD, V.C. 


V.C.s have recently been awarded to Lieut. Roberts and Petty-Officer Gould, both of the ‘submarine “ Thrasher.” 
Two unexploded bombs were discovered in the gun casing; the two men volunteered to remove the bombs. The danger 
was very great, and for a distance of 20ft., in complete darkness, they pushed and pulled the bomb until it could 
be lowered over the side. The deed was the more gallant as the submarine was in enemy waters, and there was every 


chance of her having to crash-dive while they were in the casing. 


Had this happened, they must have drowned. 


heroic part of these two V.C.s is the subject of a double-page drawing on pages 718-719. 
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GROUP CAPTAIN C. AMBLER, 
He has been appointed Commandant 
of the Royal Observer Corps, and will 


VISCOUNT SWINTON, 
Lord Swinton, who was Secretary of | 
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State for Air from 1935 to 1938, has i 


been appointed Minister Resident of 
Cabinet rank in West Africa. Since 
1940 he has been Chairman of 
the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation. 


hold acting rank of Air Commodore. 
He is only thirty-eight. He has been 
serving as sector commander at an 
R.A.F. station in Fighter Command. 
Succeeds Com. Warrington-Morris. 


MAJOR-GENERAL R, M. WEEKS. 
General Weeks, Director-General of 
Army Equipment since 1941, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, with the rank of 
Lieut.-General. He will be a member 
of the Army Council. In September 
1939 he became a G.S.0O.1. 





The 
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MAJOR E, G. TOYE. 
Geoffrey Toye, the conductor and 
composer, died on June 11. From 
1934 to 1936 he was managing 
director of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden. In 1940 he joined 
the American Liaison and Censor- 
ship Department of the B.B.C. 

He served in the last war. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL C. TINKER. 
General 


MR, STANLEY LUPINO. 
The famous actor and dancer, 
Stanley Lupino died on June 10. 

Lupinos trace their descent 
from rge Richard Lupino, 
dancer, 1710-1787. Appeared in 
many musical comedies and panto- 
mimes, and wrote the books for 

many of his musical comedies. 
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Tinker, commander of the 





Hawaiian Air Force, who led a flight of 
Army bombers in an attack on the 
Japanese Fleet off Midway Island, is 
reported missing. Was anpointed to the 
command of the Hawaiian Air Force 
in succession to Major-General Martin. 
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FLAGS OF UNITED NATIONS HONOURED AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE PARADE. 











MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN A GROUP INCLUDING PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY, y 
PRINCE BERNHARDT, AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 




























THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE: (L. TO R.) THE KINGS OF NORWAY AND 8 
YUGOSLAVIA, THE POLISH PRESIDENT (M. RACZKIEWICZ), THE QUEEN, 
DR. BENES, AND PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND MARGARET. 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS BORNE PROUDLY ALOFT AS THE PROCESSION PASSES q 
THE CENOTAPH AMIDST CHEERING CROWDS ON ITS WAY TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
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# AYLESBURY'S AMERICAN-BORN MAYORESS, MRS. OLIVE PATERSON, READ 
i A GOVERNMENT MESSAGE AT THE PARADE IN THE MARKET SQUARE Ot 
4 THE FAMOUS COUNTRY TOWN, 
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? THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE FROM THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AS THE PROCESSION, ( GENERAL DE GAULLE TALKING 
z 














TO MR. WINANT AND DR, WELLINGTON 4 


) WHICH WAS LED BY THE BAND OF THE NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE, MARCHES PAST. KOO, THE CHINESE ‘AMBASSADOR, DURING THE CEREMONY. 


Faith in the four freedoms of humanity, said President Roosevelt in a United | Buckingham Palace, where, with the heads of friendly States, they reviewed a half-mile 
Nations Day speech on Sunday, was “the source and promise of victory."" The | long procession representative of the Services, of workers at the benches and in 
flags of the twenty-seven countries united in the fight against barbarism are a symbol the mines on the Home Front. The King, with the Queen and heads of Allied 
of that faith, and they were honoured in this country on Sunday by parades and States, took the salute from a dais in the gateway of the Palace forecourt The 
demonstrations over the length and breadth of the land. In London the | occasion was widely observed all over the world. In Moscow the 
King and Queen led their people in the observance of United Nations Day at | and the flags of the Allied 


= 


Union Jack 
countries were flown from the Kremlin 
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FACTS ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION. 
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“MISSION TO MOSCOW.” By JOSEPH E. DAVIES.* 


| Sy many others, I read Ambassador Dodd’s 
record of his mission in Berlin, and was rather 
disappointed. He seemed to me to come with his 
own colour of spectacles, and to refuse to take them 
off—a man unable to understand Europe and its 
traditions, and unwilling even to try to understand 
them. Ambassador Davies is quite another matter. 
A convinced individualist, he went to Russia to 
confront a society as remote 
from anything he had ever 
known, or wished to know, 
as any society could be ; he 
resolved when he left his 
President to be both friendly 
and open-minded, and, 
throughout his stay, he re- 
tained his power of sym- 
pathy and his desire to 
understand. The result isa 
book, compiled from official 
correspondence and private 
journals, which gives one a 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


with Wolsey. Some may have been military 
men impatient of civilian control. Some may 
have been such habitual conspirators that, being no 
longer able to conspire against the Czar, they had to 
conspire against his successor, the Socialist Czar. 
However, there were, Mr. Davies thinks, certainly 
plots of a kind to which we English are only 
accustomed in “ shockers.” 








Second-in-Command of the Red Army. In prepara- 
tion for war they agreed to and actually did plan and 
direct the sabotaging of industries, the blowing-up 
of chemical plants, the destruction of coal-mines, the 
wrecking of transportation facilities, and other sub- 
versive activities. They agreed to perform and did 
perform all those things which the German General 
Staff required should be done by them pursuant to 
instructions which they 
received from such General 
Staff. They agreed to and 
in fact did conspire and 
co-operate with the German 
and Japanese military Ser- 
vices. They agreed to and 
in fact did co-operate with 
German diplomatic consular 
representatives in connec- 
tion with espionage and 
sabotage. They agreed to 
and actually did transmit 
to Germany and Japan in- 
formation vital to the de- 





far better idea of the com- 
plexity of life in Russia than 
any of the swarms of books 





about Russia which have 
been written by dreaming or 
disillusioned men. There 
are even vast numbers of 
facts in the book ; and they 
mostly serve to illustrate his 
contention that the Ger- 
mans greatly underrated the 
powers of Russian resistance. 
It is a big and crowded book. 

It is a pity that Mr. 
Davies did not stay in Mos- 
cow until the outbreak of 
the Russo-German war. But 
he continued to comment 
from a distance. He had not 
become a Communist; he 
was still shockable by mass- 
execution; but he _ had 
grown to understand the 
people, sincerely believing 
in their own notions, who 
run Russia, and he retained 
a passionate interest (which 
has from of old been con- 
tracted by all intelligent 
visitors to Russia) in what 
they were doing. After the 
German invasion of Russia 
he was passing (only last 
summer) through Chicago 
on his way home to Wiscon- 
sin. He was asked to talk to 
the University Club. “ It 
was just three days after 
Hitler had invaded Russia. 
Someone in the audience 
asked : ‘ What about Fifth 
Columnists in Russia?’ 
Off the anvil, I said: 
‘There aren’t any — they 
shot them.’ ”’ 

I dislike that term 
‘Fifth Columnist,’ which has 
turned into a party slogan. 
It was a local Spanish term, 


fence of the Soviet Union. 
They agreed among them- 
selves and with the Ger- 
man and Japanese Govern- 
ments to co-operate with 
them in war upon the Soviet 
Government, and to form 
an independent = smaller 
Soviet State which would 








yield up large sections of 
the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine, and White Russia 
in the west to Germany, 





and the Maritime Provinces 
in the east to Japan.” 
They were shot; they 
were shot in thousands; 
there were, so far as is 
known, no Russian Quislings 
left. It is odd to reflect 
that, had the old Czarist 
Government, which merely 








sent people to Siberia 
(from whence they usually 
escaped, if they wanted to) 
been as resolute, the most 
part, both of the victims 
and of their judges, would 
have been in their graves 
long since. But there we 
are; and once more an 
invaded Russia has become 
a united Russia. 

Mr. Davies is intensely 
interested in the Russian 
experiment, but he doubts 
results obtained by revolu- 
tion. At the end he says: 
“The Russia of Lenin no 
longer exists. Through 
gradual, stern, *and often 
cruel, evolution, that govern- 
ment has developed into 
what is now a system of 
state socialism operating on 
capitalistic principles and 
steadily and irresistibly 
swinging to the right: Con- 


coined by General Franco THE ABOVE REPRODUCTION OF A POST-CARD FROM AMBULANCE DRIVER, JOE BRUTON NOW A PRISONER OF WAR cessions had to be made 
during the Civil War in AN GERMANY, EXPLAINS ITSELF, AND WILL, WE HOPE, FIND A READY RESPONSE FROM SOME OF OUR READERS. to human nature in order 
Spain. He simply said that to make the experiment 
he had a Fifth Column in Madrid, as our own Charles I., He says of the trials: ‘‘ The principal defendants work.”” But “‘ from what I have seen in Russia and 


facing domestic differences, might have said that he 
had a Fifth Column in London. The old terms “ spy ”’ 
and “ traitor "’ are good enough for me, the spy being 
the foreigner, and the traitor a citizen betraying his 
own country to a foreign Government. Those mass 
executions of Old Bolsheviks and the flower of the 
Army were, according to Mr. Davies's opinions, execu- 
tions of traitors. Some may have thought 


had entered into a conspiracy among themselves, 
and into an agreement with Germany and Japan, 
to aid these Governments in a military attack upon 
the Soviet Union. They agreed to, and did actually, 
co-operate in plans to assassinate Stalin and Molotov, 
and to project a military uprising against the Kremlin 
which was to be led by General Tukhatchevsky, the 


in Europe I am more than ever grateful for our own 
form of government. It is the best on earth.” 

He might have spared a word for Great Britain. 
But, after reading his book, one knows what he means 
and agrees with him on these general things. In 
detail, no. For instance, like so many persons abroad, 
he is utterly unfair to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who 

may not have realised at first that 








German leaders were not as_ honourable 


that Stalin had abandoned the cause of eee ce mete 

international revolution, for which Trotsky <10,688 “WASTE «PAPER FOR MUNITIONS” COMPETITION. as members of the Birmingham Town 

stood. Some may have been merely am- A* adtes meen 8 oe orn ote Sor wane oper has bogs oom by the Council, but who took the helm _ here 

bitious—and the sin of ambition did not die Ay ate to £10, and the contest will be decided = tenons joe when we were hopelessly unarmed, 
The last competition brought in great did his best in the situation in which 


urban and rural councils respectively. 
oomenees ; —— - “ quantities of vitally necessary used paper and the public made a special ¥ 
but experts consider that there are still many thousands of tons of paper hidden 


he found himself, and was as_ straight, 


* Mission to Moscow.” By Joseph E. Davies, away and forgotten and which must be brought to light as a contribution to the if as rigid, as a die. Mr. Davies accuses 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union from war effort. Seardine is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those a ae ‘ SP ot s 
who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding him of double-crossing the Russians 


1936 to 1938. A record of confidential dispatches to 
the State Departinent, official and personal correspondence, 
current diary and journal entries, including notes and 
comment up to October 1ro41.  (Vietor Gollancz ; 158.) 





munitions of. war. Hoarding munitions! That is precisely what everyone is 
doing who keeps unnecessary books, magazines and paper of every kind. 
turn them all out and help win the war and a prize for your district. 





before and after Munich. Where was the 
double-crossing, and what had the Russians 
promised the Czechs ? 


So 
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THE KING INSPECTS CREWS OF US. 
WARSHIPS WITH THE HOME FLEET. 

















% ON BOARD H.M.S. ““ MANCHESTER.’ FROM HIS HEADQUARTERS ON H.M.S. * DUKE 
OF YORK,” THE KING INSPECTED A NUMBER OF VESSELS OF THE HOME FLEFT. 





THE KING INSPECTING 
THE SHIP’S COMPANY OF 
AN AMERICAN BATTLE- 
SHIP DURING HIS THREE- 
DAY VISIT TO THE HOME 
x FLEET 





N his third wartime 
visit to the Home 
Fleet, the King inspected 
American warships serving 
here under the command 
of Admiral Sir John Tovey, 
the C.-in-C. Astrong ‘‘ Task 
Force’’ of U.S. warships 
has been attached to the 
British Home Fleet for some 
time, but their presence 
was kept secret until the 
King’s recent visit. The 
white ensign was flying at 
the mainmast of a modern 
U.S. cruiser when his 
Majesty was piped on board 
in traditional style, where 
he was welcomed by Rear- 
Admiral Robert C. Giffen, 
in command of the ** Task 
Force.”” The King after- 
wards visited an American 
battleship, and during his 
three-day stay inspected a 
number of vessels of the 
British squadrons. On his 
departure, the King paid 
a tribute to the Merchant 

Navy by sailing through 
the Fleet in a merchant : we rs 
vessel. It was the first time 
in naval history that the 
royal signal ‘Splice the 
mainbrace "’ had been 
hoisted on a ship flying the 

** Red Duster.”’ 











4 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY OF THE U.S. FLAGSHIP GIVING THREE CHEERS AS 
THE KING, ON LEAVING THE FLEET, SAILED PAST THEM IN A MERCHANT 
VESSEL FLYING THE ROYAL SIGNAL “ SPLICE THE MAINBRACE.” 
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HIS MAJESTY GREETING (LEFT TO RIGHT) ADMIRAL H. M. BURROUGH, ADMIRAL R. L. BURNETT, THE KING SHAKING HANDS WITH LIEUT. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, THE FILM-STAk, 
ADMIRAL L. H. K. HAMILTON, AND ADMIRAL R. C. GIFFEN, COMMANDING THE U.S.“ TASK FORCE.” WHO 15 NOW SERVING IN THE AMERICAN NAVY 
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THE GIANT OCTOPUS IN ACTION: GUERILLA WARFARE UNDER THE SEA. 


ee 
4. <A FIGHT BETWEEN A GIANT OCTOPUS AND DIVERS. THE HUGE OCTOPUS, NEARLY 
28 FT. IN WIDTH, ADVANCES ON THE TWO MEN, ONE IN A BELL AND THE OTHER IN 


I. A FIGHT BETWEEN TWO GREAT SEA MONSTERS, THE OCTOPUS AND THE SHARK. THE 
A DIVING-SUIT, AND— 


OCTOPUS SEEKS TO BLIND HIS OPPONENT BY EXUDING A BLACK LIQUID, BUT WHEN 
THIS FAILS TO SHAKE HIM OFF— 


’ 
~~ a“ 
Soest t 


5- — WINDS ITS HUGE TENTACLES ROUND THE BELL TO CRUSH IT; THE EXTERIOR OF THE 
BELL, HOWEVER, IS PROTECTED BY CLIPPERS AND PINCERS, AND THE DIVER, OPERATING 
THESE, MORTALLY WOUNDS HIS OPPONENT. 


. ENSNARES THE SHARK’S HEAD WITH HIS LONG AND 
SUPPLE TENTACLES, TAKING CARE, MEANWHILE, TO AVOID THE 
GREAT SNAPPING JAWS AND THRASHING TAIL. 


3. MAVING MANG@UVRED HIS ADVERSARY INTO POSITION, THE OCTOPUS APPLIES HIS 6. THE SECOND DIVER, MEANWHILE, WAITING UNTIL THE OCTOPUS 
MOUTH TO THE SHARK’S HEAD, IN THE REGION OF THE GILLS, AND BY MEANS OF HIS HAS SUCCUMBED TO ITS WOUNDS, CUTS THE TENTACLES WHICH 
TREMENDOUS SUCKING POWERS, FINALLY OVERCOMES HIM. HAVE REMAINED STUCK TO THE BELL BY THEIR SUCTION-CUPS. 


Two mortal enemiss, the octopus and the shark, frequently meet and as frequently fight—to the The fantastic scene portrayed above took place in the waters surrounding the Bahamas. Divers 
death. The above photographs, which appeared in the French paper “ L’Illustration,’’ portray such had gone down, one in a bell, and one in a diving-suit; no sooner had the bell come to rest on the 
a meeting and the ensuing fight. On sighting a shark, the octopus exudes an ink-like substance bottom than a gigantic octopus advanced on it. The diver in the bell, hoping to dazzle the animal, 
with the object of blinding his opponent and camouflaging his own position; the liquid, however, turned on three lights of S000 watts each, but the octopus still advanced to the attack, and seizing 
soon disappears, and the shark comes in to the attack—his tactics are to sever the tentacles of his the bell in its huge tentacles, endeavoured to crush it. The bell, however, was protected by pincers 
adversary with his powerful jaws. Avoiding the snapping teeth, the octopus envelops his adversary’s and clippers, and the diver, controlling these, managed to wound his adversary and to sever some 
head with his muscular and supple arms, and keeping a stranglehold on him, allows the shark to tire of his arms. After a few convulsive movements the octopus, mortally hurt, went limp. The second 
himself out in his efforts to escape. The moment the octopus has his opponent in a favourable diver, who had watched the struggle and taken the photographs, then cut the tentacles which had 
position, he folds back his eight tentacles and at the same time gets a hold on the shark, near the remained clinging to the bell. This octopus, one of the largest specimens that have ever been seen, 
gills, with his mouth, and, exercising his tremendous sucking powers, he hangs on until the shark is had a span of nearly 28 ft., but even the smaller members of the species constitute a very real 
exhausted, and sinks to the bottom. Even then he does not let go until he is quite satisfied that danger to divers, stories bei told of fights with piscatory monsters where the diver’s life-line has 
his enemy's power of resistance is finally overcome. been fouled by the tentacles and his death has resulted 
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THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


The Nuffield Organization's Charter 
is the unbounded confidence of 
the Public in its ability, enterprise 
and integrity. A Nuffield Organiza- 
tion car is, and always will be, a 
product of the foremost engineer- 
ing, scientific and technical skill in 
the country, and of a policy which 
studies the public interest with 


intelligence and insight. 





SPEARHEAD OF MOTORING PROGRESS 








— policy of a manu- they shall anticipate changes 


. facturer is not visible. It and improvements. It re- 
i ; 

‘ is, nevertheless, the most quires them to be leaders, 
| important thing in a car. not follqwers. 


Prominent in the policy of 
The Nuffield Organization is 
the aim—to progress. 


That they have done so 
successfully for so many years 
is a measure of The Nuffield 


This policy places an Organization's Charter as 
unceasing obligation upon leaders in the industry and 
designers, engineers and the spearhead of future 
workmen. It requires that motoring progress. 
The. 
MORRIS MOTOR §S Se a S\h 7 WCBSsBEeteyY MOFTreRS LTD: 
THE um. CG. CAR co. ite. worrmn MORRIS -COMMERCIAL CARS LTD. 
RiEGE ¥ (Cov-entry) LT 2. omcoanmmzartion © 9. CARBURETTER co. ETD. 
MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 











(4% (She Queers Own) Hussars } 


Raised independently and regimented 
under Col. the Hon. John Berkeley in 
1685 as the Princess Anne of Denmark's 
Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 it was 
ordered to adopt the title Queen's 
Own Dragoons. Made Light Dragoons 
in 1818 and became Hussars in 86}. 
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_ Like this famous regiment 


HIGHLAND QUEEN — 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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was originally produced independently but, unlike it, the Distillers 
have consistently maintained their independence up to the present day. 
“HIGHLAND QUEEN" still is, as it always was, a Blend of the Finest 
possible Whiskies produced mainly from Distilleries owned and controlled 
by the Proprietors of this famous Whisky. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. Distilleries : 7%, 534%,,cErzs,mossmmma 
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THE FASTNESS OF THE ATOM. 


OMETHING is doing we don’t know what—that is what our atomic theory amounts 

to.”’ These are the words of high authority, no less than that of Sir Arthur Eddington ; 

so we shall not be wrong in assuming that the violent efforts made to knock the atom to 

pieces arise from the thirst to know what the pieces are doing in that tightly-shut-in fast- 

ness. What, in short, makes the atom stick together ? The one all-embracing answer is that, 

when in the dim backward of Time the power of energy was kneaded into the form of a 

material atom, some of the energy was left over to make the 

cement which binds it together—this is an answer that leaves 
us still asking. 

Atom-smashing has been called in to make the answer less 
vague, by first taking the bits out and laying them out for 
examination. Atom-smashing came in as a term which super- 
seded the more courtly expression of disintegrating the atom, 
as the machinery for the purpose grew mightier. The first 
disintegrator was a home-made affair by Drs. Cockcroft and 
Walton. It was the pioneer, showing by its results what could 
be done. How far the machinery has progressed since that 
time may be seen by comparing it with the massive cyclotron 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 

This atom-smasher, though demanding the accommodation 
of a big room, is by no means the most powerful. What 
do they do, these Titans; and how? We shall go no further 
into the working of the ‘cyclotron than to say that, when its 
adjusted electro-magnets have amplified the electric voltage 
enough, it is employed in firing missiles from a kind of atomic 
shotgun at the invisible target of atoms. It fires billions of 
pellets into the brown of the covey, at speeds growing higher 
and higher as the voltage rises. Why this expenditure of 
powder and shot? The target is so tiny and so elusive. 
Einstein has remarked that the physicist who disintegrates 
the atom is like the blind man who hunts ducks in a country 
where there are few ducks. 

The pellets, like the diamond dust which cuts the diamond, 
are the dust of atoms. A good deal about them has been 
learnt since Lord Rutherford first broke up an atomic particle. 
Six of the particles that dwell in or about the core of the z 
atom have been excavated and are of established reality. on 
There are two heavy ones, the proton and the neutron; TRANSMUTATION 
two of intermediate mass, the positive and negative meson ; 
and two light, the positive and negative electron. And there 
are others we don’t know, ghosts that flit in and out; for 
a puzzling thing about the atom is that it is heavier than the sum 
of its known parts. These parts, though invisible, have been dis- 
covered by their trails. Like the unseen aeroplane which leaves its 
track in the sky, the pasitron, the neutron, or the electron makes 
a faint string of droplets in a special kind of fog-chamber through 
which it is led to pass; and these trails have been spotted and 
identified by the brilliant, patient and fortunate discoverers 
who have watched for them. They are known and certified 
because they have been weighed. 

What is wanting is, as Sir Arthur Eddington implies, the 
knowledge of what they are doing. How and why do these 
measured particles act on one another ; what are the laws 
they obey ? There are two observed laws in our world 
outside the atom, the law of attraction 2s exemplified in 
gravity, and the law of electric attraction or repulsion by 
which bodies charged with opposite kinds of electricity attract 
one another, and charged with the same kind of electricity 
repel one another. The closer they come the more violently 
they repel. But here in the atom we have particles charged 
with the same kind of electricity, and lying closer than peas 

min a pod, which do not repel one another. They defy the law. 
They turn it the other way round. 

They cling; and all that can be said about it is that a 
reasonably accurate guess can be made as to the distance they are 
apart when they begin to turn the tables of the law. Up to the millionth 
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BOMBARDMENT WITH ATOMIC PARTICLES. 
Photograph by Courtesy of the Roval Society. 
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PEACEFUL BOOKS—A CHANGE FROM WAR LITERATURE. 


SUALLY the books noticed here are chosen each week as having something in common, 
whether as belonging to the same class, or as touching various aspects of one subject. 
This time we have a rather mixed bag, whose only common feature is the negative one of 
not being directly connected with the war. This week's “* concert ” may be opened, appro- 
priately enough, with ‘“ PretupEes anp Stupies.” By Alan Dent. With a prefatory 
letter from Sir Max Beerbohm, and 4 Illustrations (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.). Here is a delight- 
ful collection of essays by one of the best among our younger 
critics of literature and the drama. Mr. Dent has that frank 
and companionable manner which is an essayist’s most en- 
dearing quality, suffused with a spring of humour felt 
throughout and constantly bubbling to the surface. 


These essays are classified in three groups, headed respectively 
Persons, Plays and Places. In the first section I like particu- 
larly the studies of the neglected Philip Massinger; Jane 
Austen’s personality; “‘the true Boswell,” as revealed by 
the lately discovered original manuscript of his “ Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides”; and a daring ‘‘ Address to a 
Burns Club,” where candour keeps the author well “ this 
side idolatry.” The second group comprises reprints of various 
notices of stage productions in recent years, written, presumably, 
in his capacity as dramatic critic to the Manchester Guardian. 
In “ Shakespeare and his Fellows” Mr. Dent discusses a 
number of Elizabethan revivals at the Old Vic and elsewhere. 
He returns to Jane Austen in a criticism of the play founded 
on “‘ Pride and Prejudice,” and a subsequent Hollywood film 
based, not on the novel, but on the play! Although, as 
““Max” points out, Mr. Dent as a critic eschews “ deprecia- 
tion,” some of his remarks on the liberties taken with Jane’s 
dialogue and incident are not conspicuously appreciative. 


There are only four items on Mr. Dent’s topographical menu. 
**On Foot to Casterbridge ”’ and “‘ A Century of Kew” require 
no pointers to their theme. ‘ Kean’s Island Home ”’ is a more 
intriguing title. It was a house near Rothesay, in the Isle of 
Bute, and this essay makes me regret that I did not know of its 
existence when I stayed there a few summers ago. Edmund 
Kean decorated it with memorials of his theatrical career, and 
the author’s identification of one wall-paper (reproduced as an 
illustration) as a scene from Massinger’s tragedy ‘“‘ The Roman 
Actor” caused an inconclusive controversy. Mr. Dent's final 
place of pilgrimage is the village of Churchill, in Somerset. Here are 
historical associations with the Prime Minister’s forebears. The manor house, 
Churchill Court, belonged in the sixteenth century to the great-great- 
grandfather of Sarah Jennings, wife of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Although they themselves never lived there, this house was a link 
between their respective families. In 1652 it and the whole village 
were sold by the Jennings owners to Sir John Churchill, 

afterwards Master of the Rolls. 


NITROGEN ATOM BY 


Mention is made of German bombs and their effects in a 
charming book which, though planned and written in wartime, 
is primarily a study of landscape, architecture, and local 
history, entitled “ SHAKESPEARE’s CountTRY.” By John 
Russell. With 143 Illustrations, including several Colour- 
Plates (Batsford ; 10s. 6d.). Explaining his aim, the author 

says: ‘“‘ This book is written to please, and has not for its 
existence the usual rough pragmatical excuse of an area-book 
—that people can use it to find their way about. But 
this very uselessness has now the full approval of the law, mn 
that the publication of * local guide-books ’ has become a criminal 
offence.” Mr. Russell sets himself a lofty ideal in topography, 
as demanding the attainments of “‘an economic geographer, a 
sociologist, an esthetic and political historian, profoundly in- 
terested in people, and a natural, easy writer.”” He has lived up 
to it by giving us a book far above the average, both in erudition 


of an inch apart the electrified particles behave according to decree. PHOTOGRAPH OF A_ TRAIL OF and originality. He gives us much interesting information con- 
Positive repels positive. Then, when the distance lessens to three-billionths MOISTURE IN A _ FOG- CHAMBER cerning the Shakespeare family and the annals of Stratford. The 
of an inch, the law is reversed. They rush into one another’s arms and OF A POSITIVE ELECTRON, THE illustrations well maintain the Batsford standard, alike in quality 


hold on with a grip by the side of which the attractions of gravity are 
almost infinitesimally puny. If gravity acted with 
a like force on the earth, a feather would weigh a 
billion tons. These are benumbing figures. They 
are, perhaps, only illustrations. But what the 
atom-smashers seek is the truth behind what 
exactly are the laws which hold the particles sus- 
pended, or drive them into this impregnable 
union. The idea that we can harness them after 
unlocking the atom is a phantasy not entertained 
by the atom-smasher. 

What, then, will the world profit by their vast 
expenditure of power and ingenuity ? It will get 
the by-products of the acquired knowledge. It will 
profit by the revelation of the inner structure of 
matter. And this will contribute to the problems 
of the engineer, the ironmaster, the electrician, 
the metallurgist. It will be of use in the making of 
alloys,even as the patient examination of the 
architecture of the atoms in crystals by SirWilliam 
Bragg and his son, Sir Lawrence Bragg, will con- 
tribute. None can say where such research will 
lead. One by-product of the bombarding cyclotron 
is beginning to pay interest. Mme. Curie’s 
daughter and her husband, M. Joliot, found that 
the bombardment would make several elements 
temporarily radio-active. Now, when we take food 
into our bodies, the mutton chop or the boiled 
potato does not reappear in the blood- vessels of 
our arms or the muscles of our legs, but is broken 
up and dispersed among our bones, nerves and 
muscles. But where, and how much ? 

These new radio-active minerals can tell us, 
Small quantities of them, when swallowed, flow 
immediately to their proper destinations, Radio- 
active salts of sodium, for example, appear in the 
bones of the hands in two minutes ; radio-active 
calcium makes for the bones and teeth ; iodine 
finds some of the glands. There is a place for each, 
and each goes to its place. When it gets there, it immediately gives out its rays, the presence of 
which is detected by an instrument that gives out a series of clicks, like the clock in the interior 
of the crocodile in“ Peter Pan." A speck of radium mixed with food would do the same, but 
radium is far too dangerous to be soemployed. The radio-active mineral is not dangerous, be- 
instead of going on for a lifetime, it ceases its radiation in littl more than a few hours. 

E. S. Grew. 


The cyclotron is a a. , 
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FIRST DISCOVERY OF THIS PARTICLE. 
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THE CAVENDISH LABORATORY CYCLOTRON. 
electro-magnet, the two sections of which, 

of miles a second atomic particles led into the magnetic field, 
expel them as through an atomic gun at a swarm of the atoms to be disintegrated. 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Director and the Cavendish Laboratory. 


and profusion. 

Still richer on the pictorial side is a book 
that will captivate rock-gardeners, namely, 
“ ALPINES IN COLOUR AND CULTIVATION.” By 
T. C. Mansfield. With 80 Colour-Plates and 30 
other Illustrations (Collins ; 17s. 6d.). The bulk 
of the volume consistsof an alphabetical Glossary 
of Plants, naming nearly 400 varieties, with de- 
scriptive detail mentioning places of origin and 
times of flowering. Printing and arrangement 
are models of clarity. An instructive section 
discusses the siting, construction, and planting 
of a rock-garden, with its component screen 
garden and Alpine meadow. The plates are a 
feast of floral beauty in colour photographs. 
For identification of the various flowers, a trans- 
parent template or visor is provided, to be placed 
over the plates. It is marked out in squares 
lettered to correspond with footnotes. All the 
plants are pictured actually growing, but, to 
obtain constant lighting, were photographed in 
studios. Often, says Mr. Mansfield, ** the terrific 
heat” of the artificial lights ‘* caused the complete 
collapse of the plants, and the author, but never 
the photographer ! " 


2 ¥. \S 


A somewhat similar contretemps occurs in 
** SECRETS OF THE DiamMoND.” By A. Monnicken- 
dam. With 31 Illustrations (Muller; 10s. 6d.). 
The author was taking part in a film of diamond- 
cutting processes, and all was complete except 
one essential shot. It was a close-up of himself 
marking, with Indian ink, a rough diamond for 
cleavage. ‘*‘ We tried,” he writes, “ at least a 
dozen times, and yet it was impossible to draw 
that ink-line. The heat of the huge arc-lights 
dried up the ink on the pen.” In this lively and 
readable book a noted diamond merchant relates 
his own adventures, and tells—briefly but effec- 
tively—-the fascinating story of the diamond and its attendant romances, from ancient times 
to the later discoveries in India, Brazil, and above all, of course, South Africa. 


alternately acting, speed 
and 


Our “ concert "’ began with some literary _ Preludes. We now discard metaphor and 
turn to actual music in “* Futt Orcnestra.” By Frank Howes. With 2 Hlustratvious 
(Secker and Warburg ; 6s.). This useful little book should appeal to an unlimited audience 


C. E. Bytes 
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Hey, Driver..dont brake so hard) 
-.. youre wasting rubber 


You can start saving thousands 
of. miles the very next time you 
drive . .. by seriously resolving to 
make hard braking unnecessary ! 
Try anticipating the need to brake, 
so you can come to a “ rolling” 
stop — with just gentle braking at 
the last moment. 

Hard braking, along with fast 
cornering, speeding and incorrect 
inflation, is a main cause of tyre 
wastage. The importance of 











saving tyres and mileage cannot 
be exaggerated . . . but it’s up to 
you! In the Nation’s interest, 
rubber must be conserved ! 
Owners of Goodyear tyres get 
Goodyear Higher Mileage 
even under normal peacetime 
motoring conditions. Now it is 
up to Goodyear tyre owners to 
get extra Higher Mileage by 
special care in driving and 
maintenance. 


GOOD; YEAR 
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All over the country we 







are ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 


Just a 7 
part of the r a 


AUSTIN service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, 
Hove, WUlandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. 

London Telephone: Regent 6789. 














YOUR SPEEDOMETER PROVES IT 


The proof of the car is in the mileage. If your Austin is an old friend 
the substantial rotal on your speedometer will confirm the well-known 
fact that every Austin is a good long-term investment. Austin owners 
whose cars are in constant use on war work are finding, even in these 
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Champion Plugs 
cut motoring costs 


Unique gas-tight construction explains 
the hot, strong spark of Champions which 
in turn means maximum power from 
every drop of petrol, increased speed 
with decreased wear and tear on 
engines, fewer jolts and jars 

on bumpy, switchback roads, 
léssened upkeep costs 
all round. Champions 
quickly. prove it! 


















The scientific Siljment 
Seahng of Champion 
Plugs explains their 
unique efficiency. 
Siliment is a dry 
powder which when 
compressed forms 
an absolute seal 
against that 
leakage at the 
shoulder and 





testing times, that big mileages are trouble-free. Austin dependability 
to-day enables thousands of Austins to serve their owners — and the 
war effort — in very good stead. 


... Aren't you GLAD you 
invested in an AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine — 4d. monthly from your newsagent 


past the centre 
electrode, so trouble- 
some with ordinary plugs. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 
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The symbol illustrated here is the Mark of “F.C.A.S.”, 
which is equipped and staffed for the repair, servicing 
and maintenance of complete aircraft and engines, and the 
manufacture of component parts. 


The subsidiary company, Field Aircraft Instruments & 
Equipment Ltd., undertakes the design and construction of 
aircraft instrument test equipment of the highest quality, 
and specialises in the repair of all types of flight instruments 
and engine ancillary and ignition equipment. 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT SERVICES L??. 


All communications should be addressed to : 
P.O. Box No. 5, Great Woodcote House, Purley. 
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Cretting together with your tailor 


over a new suit? 


Have cut in 


portex 


itl last as long as mine” 





SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 








The quality of **Corundite™ 
plugs is predetermined by 
numerous tests in the K.L.G. 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. in spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price. 





Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it’s worth 
trying, for they will make a | 
difference to your **war-weary™ 

engine if you can get a set. 


(NO PURCHASE Tax) 


> SPARKING PLUGS LTO 
INDON, 3 W.I5S 














Norick.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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| The“Great” Coatfor | Th 
= the Man at Sea English 


“— — for warmth, ‘ 
or life protection or so 
for sheer style on shore the Ho me s* 
Vitabuoy is the one great- ; 
coat for every Officer of the : 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. - Gale-proof..the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame- 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 


The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 


-Vitabuo 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


LIFE-SAVING COAT HARRODS vast Furniture Galleries are well stocked with fine 


examples of English Furniture—faithful reproductions of old-world 
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The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service . > ; 
greatenat in twoleld Exgptian Nevy styles together with the best examples of modern design. 

Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with ‘‘ Tropal,” which is four Risine c and s} ave of stat wnalan en sei eee 

thaen warines than weed and. only ne quate: the wld. ‘The coat is ising costs and shortage of material make the purchase of furniture 


guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man for at of pre-war quality and beauty a truly wise investment. 


least 72 hours. Sizes: Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gns. Plus Purchase Tax, 
12/6. (Hood, if required, 1'77/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6). POST FREE. 


Obtainable at all leading Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed’s branches and principal stores throughout * | Mae %, 
the country, or direct from the Manufacturers : ’ 
VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.1. * 


Telephone : Bishopsgate 6565. 
Send remittance as above and state height and chest measurements. HARRODS LTD LONDON SW | 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 














THE CLOTH WITH 100 USES 


The healthiest, softest, hardest wearing material for men’s, women’s and 
children’s clothing—cool in summer, warm in winter, ‘ Viyella’ is a 
washable fabric which gives comfort all the year round. In cream and 
plain colours, gay nursery patterns, a variety of dress designs, checks, 
stripes, men’s shirtings, and a full range of Regulation Service Shades. 
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for the finest 
1818-1942 


developing and 
MAGNA PRINTS (rege) 


23 Bridge St. Row, Chester 
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Good work —good whisky 
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* | JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





